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Among the States 


Massachusetts Regular Session.*—The 158th session of 
the Massachusetts Legislature ended on June 11. This 
was the earliest date of adjournment in recent years 
despite introduction of the largest number of bills in 
the state’s history. 

Finance: The legislature adopted a regular budget of 
$282 million for fiscal 1955, a supplementary budget of 
less than $2 million and a deficiency appropriation for 
the current fiscal year of $7 million. Bond issues ap- 
proaching $190 million were approved for roads and 
public facilities. The session voted a one-year reduction 
in the personal income tax, together with revisions in 
exemptions, date of filing and provision for joint re- 
turns, and it repealed the stock transfer tax on securities. 
No new or increased tax levies were voted. A commission 
was created to make a survey of the state’s finances and 
needs and to prepare a long-range fiscal program. 

State Government and Administration: A Legislative 
Research Agency was created to assist legislators and 
the legislature in obtaining information. The session 
approved a measure to establish fair and uniform ad- 
ministrative procedures before the state’s administrative 
boards. Another act authorized the state departments 
to appeal adverse rulings of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion to the courts. The State Agriculture Department 
was reorganized and placed under a seven-man board 
empowered to appoint the Commissioner. Salary ad- 
justments ranging from $120 to $300 for state employees 
were approved, as were job reclassifications amounting 
to a total of another $2 million. 

Election Laws: Provision was made for referenda to 
restore proportional representation in municipal elec- 
tions. The legislature took initial action to amend the 
constitution. in order to provide four-year terms for the 
Governor and five other constitutionai officers; to be 
adopted the amendment must be approved by another 
legislature and the voters. A plan for Congressional 
redistricting was killed. 

Public Welfare: The session approved an expanded 
program of low-cost housing for the aged, with the state 
guaranteeing local bonds and making contributions. The 
state was authorized to take over a hospital from the 
federal government as a facility for care and treatment 
of aging persons. Other legislation provides for spe- 
cialized and separate treatment of aged persons in state 
mental institutions. The legislature also created a State 
Youth Commission, provided for higher standards and 
closer scrutiny of nursing homes, and made provision 
for Welfare Department approval of adoptions. 

Education: The legislature approved a_ measure 
setting up a new state division of special education and 
requiring nmmunicipalities to provide special classes for 
retarded children. It made Massachusetts the first state 
to ratify the New England Interstate Compact for Higher 
Education, which provides for cooperation by the states 
in the region in developing and financing better higher 
educational opportunities for students. The compact is 


especially geared to medical and dental education but 
may cover other fields. 

Courts and Crime: Laws governing commitment of 
defective delinquents were tightened, and added con- 
trols were placed on persons paroled after committing 
sex crimes. The State Crime Commission was continued 
for another year. Amendments were adopted revising the 
Uniform Reciprocal Enforcement of Support Act and 
the designation of applicable courts. Measures to es- 
tablish a statewide system of juvenile courts and to re- 
organize the district courts were defeated. The Governor 
vetoed a bill which would have hampered the Attorney 
General's authority to permit wire tapping in criminal 
cases, 

Labor and Industry: Modifications were made in the 
law which permits state seizure when a strike threatens 
the public health or safety. Dependency allowances un- 
der unemployment compensation were increased, and 
part-time work was allowed without affecting benefits. 
To provide greater job opportunities for older persons, 
the legislature established a new division for employ- 
ment of the aging. 

Other Enactments: A division of subversive activities 
was created in the Department of Public Safety, and 
the Commission on Communism and Subversive Ac 
tivities was continued for another year. Refusal to tes- 
tify before the legislature or its committees or special 
commissions was made a criminal offense. Korean vet 
erans were made eligible to all benefits previously avail- 
able to World War II veterans, including payment of 
the state bonus to veterans still in service. The state's 
militia laws were generally revamped and modernized. 
The legislature approved a three-year program of gypsy 
moth control by the state and its localities at a total 
cost of over $1.5 million. It made funds available for 
the first part of an extensive new ocean beach develop 
ment program. Fund drives for charitable purposes were 
put under state supervision and regulation. Greater 
state supervision of charitable trusts was provided 
through*establishment of a division of public trusts in 
the Attorney General's office. Additional enactments ap- 
proved completion of Sunday baseball games under 
artificial lights; extended daylight saving time through 
October; and approved a proposal which, if similar 
action is taken by thirty-one other states, will make most 
major holidays fall on Monday. 


Mississippi Regular Session,*—The 1954 biennial session 
of the Mississippi Legislature, which convened January 5 
and adjourned May 6, was one of the longest in the state's 
history. 

Finance: Tax changes adopted were minor. Privilege 


* Outstanding legislation by regular sessions of ten other 
states was summarized in “Action by the Legislatures—1954” 
in the July number of State Government. 
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taxes were authorized on sales of television sets or on 
exhibiting them for sale; on canners of most types of 
fish; on foreign banking corporations and trust companies 
acting as administrators; and on certain licensed agents 
of insurance companies. The legislature amended exist- 
ing statutes to assure collection of the sales tax on cement 
to contractors performing services for the federal govern- 
ment. It set up a timber management program and 
directed the payment of funds derived from timber sales 
into the general fund. The special privilege tax on room 
air conditioners was reduced, and property used for 
operation of private military schools was exempted from 
taxation, 

Health and Welfare: Appropriations were voted for a 
new 350-bed teaching hospital under construction at 
Jackson and the building of a school for crippled chil- 
dren as part of the medical school center in North Jack- 
son. The Board of Trustees of State Institutions of 
Higher Learning was authorized to prescribe standards 
for schools of nursing and to administer scholarship 
funds for nursing students. In welfare action the legis- 
lature amended present limitations to allow needy dis 
abled persons otherwise qualified to receive assistance 
grants in private institutions. It adopted the Uniform 
Reciprocal Enforcement of Support Act, which brought 
to forty-seven the number of states operating under 
reciprocal support legislation. 

Highways: The legislature authorized the State Bond 
Commission to issue bonds for state highway purposes 
and authorized bonds up to $12 million for improvement 
along the Gulf of Mexico shoreline. Other enactments in- 
creased the permissible weights for trucks on Mississippi 
roads and increased penalties for overloading of trucks on 
certain designated highways. For highway safety the legis- 
lature made five-day jail sentences mandatory for drunken 
driving; clarified the law as to the types of warning ap- 
pliances permissible for trucks and buses when stopped 
on the highways; required that certain vehicles be 
equipped with suitable protection on rear wheels; and 
provided more effective methods to enforce laws on motor 
vehicle lighting. 

Education: Increased pensions were provided for 
teachers already retired, Various proposals were con- 
sidered for financing a $46.5 million public school pro- 
gram authorized by a special session of the legislature at 
the end of 1953, but decision was not reached at this 
session. 

Labor and Industry: The legislature enacted a right-to- 
work bill banning the closed shop and compulsory union 
membership. It guaranteed preferential rights for fire- 
men and policemen when absent because of military 
obligations. The employment security laws were amended 
in order to define eligibility for benefits more clearly. 

Other Enactments: The legislature authorized Mibssis- 
sippi to enter into both the South Central and South- 
eastern Interstate Forest Fire Protection Compacts. Legis- 
lation on examination and licensure was adopted for the 
fields of practical nursing, architecture, real estate broker- 
age and sales, and the practice of pharmacy. The Board 
of Bar and Admissions was reconstituted, and require- 
ments were changed for taking bar examinations. The 
State Building Commission was authorized to buy 3,200 
acres of old Camp Shelby to permit development of a 


permanent national guard training center. Measures af- 
fecting agriculture included provision for accurate label- 
ing of milk and milk products and authorization to the 
State Livestock Sanitary Board to conduct programs 
against Bang’s disease and other animal infections. 
Among other acts, the legislature provided for substitu- 
tion of lethal gas for the electric chair in executions. 


New York Special Session.—A brief special session of the 
New York Legislature which convened on June 10 took 
action on three fronts. First, it approved a reorganiza- 
tion plan to bring the Long Island Railroad out of bank- 
ruptcy and head it toward revitalization. The plan in- 
cludes a fare increase, purchase of new air-conditioned 
equipment and rehabilitation of existing equipment, a 
moratorium on interest, dividend and principal pay- 
ments to the parent Pennsylvania Railroad, and ex- 
emption from certain property taxes during the rebuild- 
ing period. In a second action the legislature amended 
the redistricting act of 1953 to correct minor errors 
and make it applicable to the election of party of- 
ficials in the fall of 1954. Finally, it moved to speed 
construction of the St. Lawrence power project by the 
New York State Power Authority in cooperation with 
Ontario. The bill approved by the legislature will 
simplify the procedure by which the Authority may ac- 
quire private land. It also will permit easier financing 
of the initial construction costs of the $600 million 
project. It is estimated that the measure will speed 
construction by about six months. 


Texas Special Session.—The 1954 Special Session of the 
Texas legislature, called by Governor Shivers on March 
15, adjourned April 13. The Governor requested the 
legislature to provide (1) an increase of $402 per year 
for teachers; (2) an increase of $120 a year for state 
employees; (3) money for new buildings at the South- 
western Medical School at Dallas, the University of 
Texas Dental School at Houston, the Eastham Prison 
Farm and the Texas School for the Deaf in Austin; (4) 
new taxes to finance these additional costs and (5) a 
law to outlaw the Communist Party. Ali these objectives 
were obtained. 

Among additional measures the legislature prohibited 
abandonment of iceboxes with latches; amended the 
narcotics act, and extended social security coverage to 
persons paid wholly by federal funds even if listed as 
state employees. The Legislative Council was asked to 
study the insurance laws, investigate means of controlling 
imports of diseased poultry and dairy animals, and study 
the feasibility of a TV school of the air. 


Cigarette Taxes.—Income from cigarette taxes was the 
only major state revenue that showed no increase in 
1953, the Federation of Tax Administrators reports. 
The leveling off was attributed generally, it found, to 
medical reports relating disease and smoking and to the 
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increasing popularity of king-size cigarettes. A tabula- 
tion of per capita cigarette consumption indicated that 
revenue would have been affected more adversely had it 
not been for an increase in population—and thus in the 
potential number of smokers. Per-capita consumption 
in the thirty-three states which report cigarette taxes 
separately was 2,380 cigarettes—1.1 per cent below 1952. 
In 1952 decreased consumption was reported in only 


three states and the District of Columbia; in 1953 - 


all except six reporting states showed declines. Illinois, 
Kentucky, Michigan and South Dakota reported in- 
creases in per-capita consumption, and in Oklahoma and 
Wisconsin the rate remained substantially unchanged. 


Utah Budget Procedure.—Revised procedure for setting 
up Utah's budget recommendations for the 1955-57 
biennium. was announced recently at a meeting be- 
tween Governor J. Bracken Lee and his department 
heads. P. H. Mulcahy, Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mission, reported that during October the commission 
will hold a series of hearings at which departments, 
institutions, and agencies will have opportunity to 
espouse and defend their budget requests. The Legisla- 
tive Council will be invited to attend the hearings. To 
permit holding them in October the commission re- 
quested all state government branches to have their 
requests in by September 1. The new procedure is an 
effort to develop documentary and supporting evidence 
that will be helpful to the executive and legislative 
branches of the government. 


Messrs. Bates and Weir Retire.—Two state officials with 
long and outstanding careers of governmental service 
are retiring this summer. Sanford Bates, Commissioner 
of the New Jersey Department of Institutions and 
Agencies, and Robert H. Weir, Budget Director for 
Connecticut, were to reach retirement age and withdraw 
from their present positions. Each, however, expected 
to continue as a consultant from time to time. Com- 
missioner Bates has participated in a broad array of 
interstate activities in the fields of corrections, mental 
health and public welfare and has served on many 
committees as an advisor to the Council of State Gov 
ernments. He was President of the Administrators of the 
Interstate Parole and Probation Compact in 1949-50. 
Mr. Weir, currently Chairman of the Connecticut Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Cooperation, has been a 
member of the Board of Managers of the Council of 
State Governments for a number of years, has served 
as Chairman of the Council's Regional Continuing 
Committee on Motor Vehicle Tax and Fiscal Problems, 
and was President of the National Association of State 
Budget Officers in 1949-50. 


Record Road Budget for Colorado.—Governor Dan 
Thornton recently approved a Colorado state highway 
budget for the next fiscal year of $32,844,425, the 
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largest road-building appropriation for a twelve-month 
period in the state’s history. Approximately $23 million 
will be spent on new road construction, including about 
$18 million for key major highways, four-lane routes 
and urban development. 


Traffic Awards.—The International Association of Chiefs 
of Police has honored eight states and ten cities for ex- 
cellence in traffic law enforcement in 1953. Rhode 
Island and Massachusetts tied for first place in the 
eastern group, Mississippi and Virginia tied in the 
southern. Oklahoma and Washington won the first 
places, respectively, in the midwestern and western 
groups. California and Ohio tied for first place among 
the largest states. Winning cities were Los Angeles, 
San Francisco and Oakland, California; Dallas, Texas; 
Miami, Florida; Phoenix, Arizona; Columbia, South 
Carolina; East Cleveland, Ohio; and Winnetka, Illinois. 
Awards are based on evaluation of enforcement reports 
in an “Annual Inventory of Traffic Safety Activities.” 
Scoring is divided, with 20 per cent allocated to facilities 
and methods and 80 per cent to actual enforcement. 
Evaluation for the awards is based on recommendations 
of the Enforcement Committee of the President's High- 
way Safety Conference and the Traffic Committee of the 
1.A.C.P. 


Tennessee License Tags.—Tennessee will return to the 
two-plate auto license system in 1955. The one-license 
plate law was passed by the 1953 legislature. Many law 
enforcement officers subsequently complained that their 
work was hindered by lack of a front license plate, 
and the Governors’ Emergency Traffic Safety Committee 
recommended its return. 


Nebraska Tax on Airlines.—In the case of Braniff Au 
ways v. Nebraska State Board, The United States 
Supreme Court early in June upheld a Nebraska prop- 
erty tax on airlines whose planes make scheduled land- 
ings in that state. The Nebraska Supreme Court had 
upheld the tax earlier. 

The levy is an apportioned ad valorem tax on an 
airline's flight equipment. It applies only to regularly 
scheduled airlines whose planes are based in another 
state but land in Nebraska during an interstate trip. 

The Court rejected the contention of Braniff Airways 
that flight equipment based in another state and used 
in interstate commerce is immune from taxation by 
Nebraska on the grounds that the equipment is without 


‘taxable situs in Nebraska. It asserted that the number 


of stops in Nebraska per day by the carrier's planes is 
sufficient to sustain the tax, even though some planes do 
not land in Nebraska every day and none is continuously 
within the state. The Court also held that regulation 
of air navigation by the federal government does not 
preclude such state taxation. The airline did not chal- 
lenge the reasonableness of the apportionment prescribed 
by the law. 
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The act uses the allocation formula of a uniform 
statute on taxation of air carriers, proposed in 1947 by 
the Council of State Governments on the recommenda- 
tion of the National Association of Tax Administrators. 


New England Education Cooperation.—The state uni- 
versity presidents of the New England states have an 
nounced a plan of cooperative education that will take 
effect for the academic year starting this fall. Students 
from the six-state area will be granted “second priority” 
in fields of study not offered by more than one of the 
six state universities. Thus they will have priority after 
residents of the state in question have had opportunity 
for admission. The special areas of study include 
medicine, at the University of Vermont; law, pharmacy, 
insurance and other subjects at the University of Con 
necticut; pulp and paper technology, at the University 
of Maine; food technology and landscape architecture, 
at the University of Massachusetts; occupational therapy 
and hotel management, at the University of New Hamp 
shire; and textiles, marine biology and oceanography, at 
the University of Rhode Island. Meanwhile, Massa 
chusetts became the first state in the region to ratify 
the New England Higher Education Compact, which 
will formalize such cooperative agreements and permit 
further regional development in higher education, The 
compact, drafted this year, will be submitted to the other 
New England states at their regular 1955 legislative 
sessions. 


Midwest Cooperation for Education.—Approximately 
thirty-five legislators and educators from the midwestern 
states met in St. Paul, Minnesota, on June 17 to discuss 


regional cooperation in higher education. The meeting, 
organized by the Minnesota Legislative Research Com- 
mittee, was held as a result of resolutions adopted by the 
North Central States Legislative Conference in April 
and by the Midwestern Regional Conference of the 
Council of State Governments in May. The group dis- 
cussed regional programs of higher education in other 
parts of the country and explored the desirability of an 
interstate compact among the midwestern states. Medi- 
cine, dentistry, veterinary medicine and forestry re- 
ceived special emphasis as potential areas of cooperation. 
The Council of State Governments was requested to 
gather information on higher educational needs and 
resources in the region and submit it to the Governors, 
legislators and educators of the Midwest by January 1. 


Children’s Medical Unit in Oregon.—The crippled chil- 
dren's division of the University of Oregon Medical 
School recently moved into new $280,000 quarters com- 
pleted on the medical school campus in Portland. The 
new structure, of two stories, contains clinic facilities 
including equipment for physical and speech therapy and 
hydrotherapy as well as examination rooms, interview 
rooms and open areas where handicapped children may 
walk and play while under observation. 


Work of the division involves locating and maintain- 
ing a register on all physically handicapped Oregon 
residents under 21. Free diagnostic examinations are 
given at division offices or at travelling clinics held 
periodically in thirty counties. Parents are then assisted 
in arranging for medical care and other services. For 
children whose parents cannot afford specialized treat- 
ments the state provides medical and surgical care in 
Portland doctors’ offices and in hospitals. 

The division aids in instructing medical students in 
the recognition and care of crippling disorders and works 
toward improvement of services to crippled children 
generally through consultations with hospital administra- 
tors and representatives of health and social agencies. 


Washington's Rehabilitation Program.—A rehabilitation 
program that kept many persons off the welfare rolls 
saved the State of Washington almost $700,000 last year. 
In addition, rehabilitated persons added an estimated 
$2.5 million to total income in the state. These figures 
were reported recently by E. M. Oliver, supervisor of 
Washington's Vocational Rehabilitation Program. 

It was reported that about 1,000 persons were re- 
habilitated during 1953. They had physical or mental 
handicaps, couldn't find jobs, and had turned to the 
state for public assistance or were dependent on relatives. 
The state invested an average of $750 to rehabilitate 
them, enabling them to find jobs that made them self- 
supporting. 

Besides saving the state the cost of maintaining them, 
the rehabilitated persons earn an average of $2,575 
a year. Moreover, a recent study at the Graduate School 
of Social Work at the University of Washington shows 
that those rehabilitated tend to stay rehabilitated. It 
was noted that of 321 persons who had received voca- 
tional rehabilitation two and a half to three and a half 
years ago, 92 per cent still were self-supporting. 


Utah Divorce Law Revision Planned.—The rate of 
broken marriages in Utah led recently to authorization 
of a citizens’ committee to seek improved divorce laws 
from the 1955 legislature. The committee was to be 
appointed by the State Welfare Commission. 

rhe decision resulted from a meeting called by the 
commission to examine with district and juvenile judges, 
welfare workers, sociologists, marriage counsellors and 
interested citizens what could be done to make marriages 
more lasting. The assembly was in agreement that present 
laws did not answer the mounting probiem. As a first 
step it favored a family relations court or its equivalent. 

The Welfare Commission's interest is related to its 
aid to dependent children program. Statistics presented 
at the meeting indicated that divorce and desertion 
accounted for 41 per cent of the children covered by the 
aid program, which cost Utah over $2 million last year. 
It was reported that 57 per cent of the State Industrial 
School population comes from homes with only one 
parent or no parents. 
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State Government 
for American Democracy 


Opening Address at the Governors’ Conference, 1954 


By Dan THORNTON 


Governor of Colorado and Chairman of the Governors’ Conference, at 
the Forty-sixth Annual Meeting, Lake George, New York, 
Monday, July 12 


s tHe Governors of forty-eight states and five 
American territories meet in this beautiful 
locale on this 12th day of July, 1954, our 

thoughts will often go beyond the boundaries of 
this room, beyond the boundaries of this state, 
and even beyond the boundaries of our great coun- 
try. For we meet in a time of trouble—for our 
states, for America, for the world. This condi- 
tion is not necessarily new to us individually, or 
to the great institution we know as the Gover- 
nors’ Conference. For such has been the case for 
many years; not for fifteen years at least, have the 
American people, or officials of their state govern- 
ments been in a position to devote anything ap- 
proaching single minded, unhampered attention to 
their domestic affairs and domestic problems, un- 
disturbed by the fact of war, or the grave threat of 
war. 

During these filteen years, just as our mutual state 
problems vary only in degree, our various crises 
have varied in degree, A worldwide problem we 
once may have termed as “emergent” may today, in 
the comparative sense, be only normal. 

The word “normal,” indeed, seems to have taken 
on a new meaning in our times, In biology that 
familiar word signifies freedom from any infection. 
In politics it used to be taken to indicate, if not 
freedom from infection, at least freedom from 
crisis. Now a whole generation is growing up in 
which conditions of worldwide tension, conflict 
and danger have been, and are, normal. And un- 
fortunately the end is not in sight, 

America, as the strongest nation in the world, 
and as immeasurably the strongest in the free world, 
necessarily finds itself under most burdensome re- 
sponsibilities of leadership. We did not plan this 
leadership, We did not want it. But we have it, 
and we cannot neglect it. Eventually we must—and 
I know we can—lead the way to a confident world 
peace. With all of the other demands on our 
strength, let us not waste energy in futile wishes 
that our task as leader of the free world were easy. 

What concerns us here and now is simply a case 
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of national survival—survival for the United States 
of America. We are not any longer a continental 
island, capable of isolation from the aggressors 
of other lands, We must strive to strengthen our 
free alliances and friendships with other countries. 
To survive, we have to survive as a member of a 
world community of free nations, 

Meantime, the hydrogen bomb is a fact: a fact so 
enormous in potentiality that it must condition all 
our planning. In the face of an instrument of 
destruction so total, there can be but one objective 
for men and nations with the power of reason. 
That objective is peace. America has not armed, 
and has not assisted in arming our allies, for the 
purpose of making war. We have armed and are 
arming to maintain that peace, We are directing 
our diplomacy with all nations with precisely the 
same purpose: peace. If war should come, it will 
not be of our volition. We must be prepared, for 
preparation may mean prevention, 


a IN thumbnail summary, is the world back- 
ground against which, as I see it, we meet today as 
Governors of the states. I have probably commented 
too long on this background, but inevitably it 
affects profoundly all that we do in state govern- 
ment. We know, as Governors, that survival of the 
nation comes first; that none of our own plans and 
governmental programs will be sound if it under- 
mines the strength of America for survival; that all 
of our goals will be worth striving for if they con- 
tribute to that strength. 

But that by no means casts domestic and state 
government in a subsidiary role. Unless we make 
our own form of government work we shall not 
succeed in the world struggle. That is, above all, 
the theme I would emphasize today. For the contest 
of our times is, more than anything else, a struggle 
of ideas, We cannot win it unless we win men's 
minds. And no preachments of ours about the 
superiority of tree institutions, no resounding words 
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about the grandeur of American liberty, will long 
sway men’s minds unless we demonstrate, here at 
home, that the words are true; that our free institu- 
tions do work. We Americans must have the kind 
of deep-down confidence that can only endure if 
we know that our institutions are working. 

In the final analysis, this is a battle of ideas be- 
tween sincere Americans and those who would 
destroy us—not a battle between Democrats and 
Republicans, Certainly the bullets of any aggressor 
will not distinguish those of one political afhliation 
from those of another. Certainly amid the hue and 
cry and emotions of political campaigns, we must 
realize the common problem and the mutual goal 
of all Americans. As perhaps an irrelevant comment 
at this time, I would like to say that the non- 
partisanship of this organization, the mutual respect 
and regard we have for all those sharing our 
peculiar occupational hazards, must certainly be 
gratifying to all of us, We go out of our way to be 
non-partisan, and in so doing not only add to the 
stability of this organization, but also give an out- 
standing example of how leaders can discuss those 
problems we have. 

Moreover, even aside from this fundamental 
question of minds, of morale, and of political phi- 
losophy, who will say that we could maintain the 
simple material strength to perform our world task 
unless our domestic, governmental house was in 
order? Who will say that our allies, even if they 
continued to respect and share our ideas, would 
long depend on our leadership or seek to cooperate 
with it, if they saw us faltering at home? 

State government, therefore, is important. In view 
of the stakes involved it is more important, I be- 
lieve, than ever before in our history. For ours is a 
federal system. The federal system cannot be strong 
unless the states that compose it are strong, It can- 
not do its job unless the states, individually, do their 
jobs. 


ie se joss, I need not remind you, are many and 
complex, We have been making progress in them— 
great progress indeed, as seen in perspective. Im- 
portance of these tasks during the last generation 
was measured in terms of good or bad government 
for taxpayers; today that importance includes a 
meaning of advance or decline for our people. 
That certainly is true of the great functional 
areas in which state government serves the people: 
the public school systems; the health and welfare 
programs; the local, state and nationwide lines of 
highway communication. It is true of our correc- 
tional systems, and of our work for the conservation 
and development of natural resources, It is true— 


even if most citizens may be less conscious of it from 
day to day—of our state regulatory activities, in- 
volving many business, professional and trade enter- 
prises—state determination of the level of public 
utility charges, aggregating billions of dollars; state 
determination of the qualifications for practice of 
medicine, and numerous other decisions affecting 
the public health or economy. The great court 
systems throughout the country, moreover, are state 
systems. Partly because of that fact, partly because 
of the sovereign power of the states to legislate for 
the citizens, the maintenance and preservation of 
human liberty in this country are to a large extent 
a state responsibility, 

Can anyone say, in the light of our tasks, that the 
role of the states is not a crucial one in the world 
struggle? Can anyone imagine that the progress 
achieved by the states and the problems they face 
are not matters of the highest national concern? 

We do have areas of progress—and of need for 
more. Briefly, let me discuss a few familiar to all of 
you; 

Education, States have tripled their support for 
public schools ($2.9 billion this year) in just ten 
years. The relative state share of funds has also in- 
creased, Departments of education have been re- 
organized; school districts have been reduced 98 
per cent in ten years. Colleges and universities have 
had greater state appropriations, Certainly no one 
can say we have neglected our school system, yet, 
despite this effort, it is a somber fact that we have 
not kept up with the needs. Our public school en- 
rollment was 23 million in 1944, is now 291% mil- 
lion; and we can foresee an indicated enrollment of 
36 million at the end of this decade. College enroll- 
ments will be proportionately larger. With these 
problems, we are behind in school construction; we 
are losing teachers and potential teachers to private 
industry, Certainly we have progress, and we have 
problems; I am confident that our people will 
demand solution—and that our state governments 
will be the key factors in the solution. 

Public Health. Here we have made historic con- 
tributions—we have taken tremendous _ strides 
against one-time scourges of American families, We 
have all but eliminated deaths from diphtheria and 
typhoid fever. Although we still have too many 
tuberculosis deaths, we have cut the tuberculosis 
death rate go per cent since the turn of the century 
~—and 60 per cent from 1942 to ‘52. The major 
credit for these and other great achievements goes, 
of course, to medical research and medical practice. 
But state governments have contributed heavily to 
the results—through their health departments, sani- 
tation programs, hospital construction, diagnostic 
laboratories, aid to local health programs; and at 
least equally through their support of great medical 
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schools, where research into the causes of disease 
proceeds and where doctors and nurses prepare for 
practice. 

But here, again, the progress seems to be matched 
by problems at least as great, While we have been 
overcoming some diseases, others have gained on us. 
The death rate from heart diseases—far the most 
deadly of our killers today—is materially higher 
than just ten years ago, Cancer, the second of our 
national scourges, exacts a death rate which has 
increased almost every year in the last decade. 

The single greatest responsibility of the states in 
public health is well known to you: mental health. 
I need not emphasize to my fellow Governors the 
familiar fact that we have made unprecedented 
progress in this area recently—in the hospitals them- 
selves and in the improvement and extension of 
clinic and out-patient services. Far more mental 
hospital patients are being discharged and reha 
bilitated than ever before, National magazines no 
longer characterize what we are doing about mental 
health as “the shame of the states.” They have 
given state government credit for very great advance 
in this all-important matter. And yet, despite all the 
eflort, and despite state expenditures well over hall 
a billion a year on mental health activities, our 
hospitals remain overcrowded, Our hospital popu- 
lations grow. These realities have driven home to 
us the necessity of supporting research—on a scale 
unknown before—into the causes and means of 
combating mental disease, and of giving better 
training to the people who staff our hospitals and 
clinics. The Governors’ Conference has taken the 
lead in this entire area. We must persevere to 
translate that lead into concrete results. 

‘This same pattern—great progress, great needs— 
marks many other fields of our state governmental 
labor, Certainly it applies to the vast networks of 
America’s highways, for the construction and main- 
tenance of which the states are primarily responsi- 
ble. We have had the finest highway system in the 
world for a long time, Since World War II we have 
spent billions of dollars for many thousands of 
miles of new roads and for improvement of others. 
But, with the extremely rapid increase of vehicles 
in use, we haven't been able to keep up with the 
postwar highway needs. 

As we make headway on one problem, new social 
developments impose heavy new problems in others. 
Thus, simultaneously, science has increased the life 
span of our citizens, and metropolitan social pat- 
terns have reduced the numbers of old people who 
find homes with their children. And although the old 
live longer, they are not immune from the chronic 
illnesses of old age. The states cannot neglect those 
of the aged who need help. The problem is how 
to give them the kind of help they need. 
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io ARE not our only jobs in state government. 
They are quite enough to illustrate that we have 
come a long way~and have a long way to go. To 
win through to our objectives in them we need a 
great deal. We need the best organized, the best 
administered, the best staffed state governments 
that we can produce. In some of our states, if we 
are to do the jobs right, we need basic constitutional 
reform, We need dependable sources of revenue to 
maintain and expand the services demanded of us. 
For that reason, and so that our federal system itself 
shall endure, we need an improved alignment in 
intergovernmental relations—the objective toward 
which the President’s Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations is working today, following years 
of urging by the Governors’ Conference that just 
such a commission be established, 

This does not mean, certainly, any cleavage be- 
tween the three levels of government. We require 
the closest cooperation among them. 

Through such cooperation, we in state govern- 
ment can not only do what needs to be done in our 
own states. We can give our national government 
more opportunity to concentrate on the tasks which 
it alone can perform in world affairs—the conduct 
of diplomacy and international policy for peace; 
and the long-range maintenance of armament to 
back our diplomacy with strength and to defend 
our vital interests, 

In speaking of accomplishments, let us not forget 
the annual accomplishments of the Governors’ 
Conference, an organization for the responsive state 
government we know must exist. We have had a 
good year; there is no reason to believe that next 
year will not be another great chapter in its history. 

Let me repeat in conclusion what I said at the 
beginning: National survival comes first, It is pri- 
marily the responsibility of the national government 
to assure that survival, by national and interna- 
tional action. It is primarily the responsibility of 
the states to assure that we shall progress in the 
great fundamentals of the home front which I have 
been emphasizing: education, health, welfare, high- 
ways—and all that makes for sound self-govern- 
ment. Only if we do these tasks well can the 
national government adequately discharge its re- 
sponsibilities in fostering a strong national economy 
and in making the nation secure. 

As I wavel through this country and talk with 
Americans | find confusion and I find some fear. 
Wouldn't it be a rash man who never experienced 
fear in the age of the H-bomb? But I do not find 
the word—Despair, 

No such word remotely expresses what actuates 
America today. The skyscrapers that are rising in 
(Continued on Inside Back Cover) 
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The Governors 


Hue Forty-sixth Annual Meeting of the Gov- 

ernors’ Conference was held at the Sagamore 

Hotel on the shores of Lake George, Bolton 
Landing, New York, from July 11 through July 14, 
1954, with the Governors of forty-two states attend- 
ing. The Vice-President of the United States, mem- 
bers of the White House staff, cabinet officers and 
other federal government officials participated in 
the various sessions, 

The Conference opened with a luncheon session 
of the Executive Committee on Sunday, July 11. 
That evening, at an informal buffet supper in the 
hotel, Governor and Mrs. Thomas E. Dewey wel- 
comed the Governors and their parties to the Em 
pire State on behalf of the people of New York, 

Opening Business Session. The business sessions 
opened Monday morning, July 12 in the Music 
Hall, with Governor Dan Thornton of Colorado, 
Chairman of the Governors’ Conference, presiding. 
The Very Reverend Daniel R. Burns, V.F., of St. 
Peter’s Church, Saratoga Springs, pronounced the 
invocation. Governor Dewey then delivered an 
address of welcome in which he declared that New 
York State was entirely at the service of its distin 
guished visitors. 

In the Chairman's address, Governor ‘Thornton 
dealt with responsibilities, accomplishments and 
problems of the states and the Governors’ Confer- 
ence. A keynote of his address was his counsel that 
Americans forego politics in dealing with the inter- 
national Communist threat and in striving for 
peace, “In the final analysis,” said Governor Thorn- 
ton, “this is a battle of ideas between sincere Ameri- 
cans and those who would destroy us.” (See page 
158 for text of his address.) 

Intergovernmental Relations. Governor Arthur 
B. Langlie of Washington presided over a round 
table discussion which followed, on intergovern 
mental relations. In his opening remarks he sug- 
gested a six-point program of action involving 
intergovernmental fiscal and functional relation- 
ships. Meyer Kestnbaum, Chairman of the federal 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, was 
a special guest at this session, He participated fully 
in the discussions and answered many questions 
concerning the plans and programs of the Com- 
mission. (See page 166 for summary of this round 
table.) 

The Aged and Chronically Ill. The Monday after- 
noon session was a round table on care of the aged 
and chronically ill. Governor James F. Byrnes of 
South Carolina presided. Many of the discussion 
leaders described programs which their states were 
developing in this field. They emphasized that there 
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must be intelligent planning to provide adequate 
care, treatment and rehabilitation facilities to cope 
with the needs of the foreseeable future. Mrs. Oveta 
Culp Hobby, United States Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, participating as a special 
guest, reported that social security proposals now 
before Congress represented a very significant step 
forward in sound care for the aged. (See page 168 
for summary of the round table.) 

State Dinner. The Annual State Dinner was held 
Monday evening in the dining room of the hotel, 
with Governor Thornton presiding. Rev, Laman 
H. Bruner, B.D., Rector of St. Peter’s Episcopal 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
THE 
GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE 
1954-1955 
The following Executive Committee for 1954-55 


was clected at the Forty-sixth Annual Meeting of 
the Governors’ Conference on July 14, 1954: 


Hon. Robert F. Kennon, 
Chairman 


Governor of Louisiana, 


Hon. J. Hugo Aronson, Governor of Montana 
Hon 
Hon. 
Hon. Phil M. Donnelly, Governor of Missouri 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. William G. Stratton, Governor of Illinois 
Hon 


J]. Caleb Boggs, Governor of Delaware 


George N. Craig, Governor of Indiana 


Arthur B. Langlie, Governor of Washington 


Thomas B. Stanley, Governor of Virginia 


Lawrence W. Wetherby, Governor of Kentucky 


Church, Albany, delivered the invocation, and Gov- 
ernor Dewey introduced the distinguished guests 
and the Governors, to the strains of the several 
state songs. The Vice-President of the United States, 
Richard M. Nixon, was the speaker of the evening. 
He drew freely on notes that had been prepared 
specifically for the occasion by the President, whose 
attendance was precluded by a death in his family, 
In addition to general observations on the national 
and international situation, the address included a 
number of specific references to highway construc. 
tion needs. There was clear indication of the will- 
ingness and determination of the President to work 
with the Governors and the states in developing a 
program to meet the country’s road construction 
needs. The address underlined the need for “vision, 
comprehensive plans and cooperation between the 
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states and the federal government.” (See page 169 
for summary of the message.) 

Highway and Motor Vehicle Problems. The 
Tuesday business session consisted of a round table 
on highway problems and motor vehicle taxation. 
Governor Lawrence W. Wetherby of Kentucky pre- 
sided. Much of the discussion dealt with federal- 
state relations in highway planning, financing and 
construction, There were numerous comments on 
the President's suggestion that the Governors advise 
with him in the preparation of specific proposals to 
be submitted to the next session of Congress. An- 
other major topic of discussion centered on the 
problem of taxing heavy motor trucks which en- 
gage in interstate commerce. The nub of the prob- 
lem, it was seen, lies in devising an equitable 
method of ironing out difficulties that have arisen 
between states which employ only registration and 
fuel taxes and states which have a so-called “third 
structure” tax. Agreement was general that an 
arrangement should be developed promptly among 
the states that would preserve the right to tax in 
accordance with individual state needs and at the 
same time solve interstate friction arising from the 
taxation of trucks that operate in more than one 
state, (See page 172 for summary of round table.) 

Economic Development. The Wednesday morn 
ing business session was a round table on economic 
development, Governor Christian A. Herter of 
Massachusetts presiding. As a special guest of the 
Conference, Gabriel Hauge, Presidential Assistant 
in the field of economics, outlined for the Governors 
what the nation’s economic situation appeared to 
be and what might reasonably be expected in the 
months ahead, The discussion leaders gave their 
atiention to a variety of subjects related to eco- 
nomic conditions, including the extent to which 
the national government should inject itself into 
the economy as a balance wheel. A number of Gov 
ernors pointed out particularly important problems 
faced by their states because of specialized indus- 
tries. (For summary of round table, see page 174.) 

Executive Business Session. Later Wednesday, the 
Conference went into executive business session to 
act on resolutions and elect new officers, Governor 
Paul L. Patterson of Oregon, Chairman of the Reso- 
lutions Committee, offered that committee's report 


and recommendations for action. Resolutions were 
adopted relating to tax immunity improperly 
granted to contractors doing business with federal 
agencies; study of highway programs; taxation of 
heavy commercial vehicles traveling interstate; high- 
way safety; roadside beauty; and care, treatment 
and rehabilitation of the aged and chronically ill. 
Another resolution thanked the Vice-President and 
other distinguished guests for their parts in the 
Conference. In a final resolution, the Governors 
expressed their appreciation to Governor and Mrs, 
Dewey, the State of New York and its people, the 
Host Committee, and many others for making the 
Conference an outstanding one. 

Governor James F. Byrnes of South Carolina, 
Chairman of the Nominating Committee, presented 
its report, which placed before the Conference the 
names of nine Governors to serve on the Executive 
Committee during the coming year and until the 
next annual meeting. The report was adopted, and 
the new Executive Committee went into its first 
session at once. Governor Robert F. Kennon olf 
Louisiana was selected as Chairman. (See page 161 
for list of members of the Executive Committee.) 
The Forty-sixth Annual Meeting of the Governors’ 
Conference then was declared adjourned. 

Other Activities. In addition to the official ses- 
sions, the Governors and their parties enjoyed a 
great variety of entertainment and activities, offered 
for their selection in accordance with individual 
wishes. Excellent golfing, boating and fishing facili- 
ties were available at all times. The New York State 
Department of Commerce maintained a staff in the 
hotel lobby throughout the Conference to take care 
of requests for information about activities avail- 
able in the Lake George area. A number of parties 
visited such historic spots as Fort Ticonderoga, Fort 
William Henry and Saratoga Battlefield. Two out- 
standing functions were presented especially for the 
ladies: On Monday a fashion-show luncheon was 
held in the Colony Room of the hotel, to preview 
the latest fall faslions; on Tuesday all the Gov- 
ernors’ wives drove to Albany for a luncheon at the 
Governor's Mansion. There was an outstanding eve- 
ning of entertainment on Tuesday, to which such 
stars as Tony Martin, George Murphy, Dolores Wil- 
son, Nancy Compton and the DeMarcos contributed. 


Intergovernmental Relations 


He First round table of the Conferencé, with 
Governor Arthur B. Langlie of Washington 
presiding, was devoted to intergovernmental 
relations. Attention centered on the work of the 
National Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 


tions, whose Chairman, Meyer Kestnbaum, partici- 
pated in the discussion, and on contributions that 
could be made by the states in this area. Two major 
questions were involved: 

1. Should the states assume the full administra- 
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tion and financing of certain well established public 
functions which, in large part, already are being 
handled by them but now are based in part on fed- 
eral grants and federal controls? 

2. If so, should the federal government withdraw 
to the extent feasible from areas of taxation which 
could be used effectively by the states, so as to pro- 
vide them with necessary revenues to carry out these 
functions? 

Governor Langlie keynoted the session by pro- 
posing the following points for discussion: 

1. No additional federal grant-in-aid programs 
should be enacted or existing programs expanded. 

2. Consideration should be given to strengthen- 
ing the fiscal power of the states by relinquishment 
or reduction of certain federal excise taxes, such as 
taxes on gasoline, payrolls, telephone and telegraph 
services, admissions, transportation of persons and 
property, alcohol and tobacco, estates and gifts. In 
return, consideration should be given to reduction 
of federal grants-in-aid for highways, unemploy- 
ment compensation administration, vocational edu- 
cation, school lunches and a number of other pur- 
poses. 

g. There is no justification for maintaining some 
forty-odd, different grant-in-aid programs, each with 
intricate controls. The states should be left to deter- 
mine their own programs. If grants are found nec- 
essary to support a minimum level of services in 
some states, financial aid might be extended to 
these states, but without stipulations or controls. 

4. There should be adequate payments in lieu of 
taxes for property the United States Government 
owns in the states. 

5. The regulatory powers of federal and state 
agencies should be re-aligned. 

6. There should be a declaration by the Gover- 
nors that they intend to maintain essential services 
as state responsibilities. 

Governor Langlie called attention to the fact that 
in 1931 grants from the federal government to the 
states totalled more than $219 million; in 1941, 
more than $616 million; and in 1953, $2,802,365, 
266. And the most spectacular increase had come 
in the past seven years—years of prosperity and rela 
live peace. 

Mr. Kestnbaum, as Chairman of the National 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, ex- 
plained its progress and plans of operation. One of 
its projects, he reported, was to prepare a chart on 
the fiscal capacity of each of the states. He suggested 
it would be of great help if each state would indi- 
cate where it could pick up federal programs on its 
own, and submit its ideas in this regard to the Com- 
mission. Some thirty-two states have set up commit- 
tees of various types to study intergovernmental re 
lations and assist the national Commission. The 
committees are of all types—private, voluntary, and 


officially established groups. A number of the Gov- 
ernors felt it would be advantageous if every state 
formed a commission on intergovernmental rela- 
tions, to obtain a full analysis of federal-state-local 
relations in that state. The commissions could evalu- 
ate the capacity of the states, it was suggested, and 
their willingness to take over certain grant-in-aid 
programs. This information would be made avail. 
able to the National Commission and to Congress, 
to assist them in formulating final recommendations 
and legislation. 


2 position of the Governors’ Conference, af- 
firmed and reaffirmed at previous annual meetings, 
for repeal of the federal gasoline tax, was empha- 
sized by participants in the discussion. For example, 
one of the Governors, although stating it would be 
difficult to take action so radical as to eliminate all 
federal grants, underlined the importance of the 
fact that a consensus had been reached with regard 
to grants for highways. If the federal government 
repealed the federal gasoline tax, members of the 
Conference said, it would be possible for all states 
to raise their gasoline taxes proportionately, and for 
the great majority of states to proceed without fed- 
eral grants for highway purposes. It was recognized, 
however, that special provisions would be needed 
for approximately nine states with large amounts of 
public land and sparse populations. 

Meantime, the Federal Aid Highway Act of 1954 
had increased federal grants from about $500 mil- 
lion to around $900 million, and the federal gaso- 
line tax remained intact. Thus the federal govern- 
ment would be returning to the states an amount 
approximating its collections from the federal gas 
tax. To some degree, Governors pointed out, this 
was in line with the position of the Governors’ Con- 
ference, insofar as it based its position on the fact 
that the federal government took from the gas tax 
more than it returned to the states. Moreover, it 
was recognized, the Highway Act reflected in part 
the concern of Congress over the requirements of a 
national system of highways and federal responsi- 
bility in connection with the Employment Act of 
1946. Pressures for stimulating employment were 
heavy and, to a significant degree, had influenced 
Congress in increasing federal highway grants. 

As for long-range prospects, it was noted that the 
National Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions had not completed its study of the highway 
problem and did not plan to submit a separate re 
port on highways. Instead the commission felt it 
should present a unified report to Congress when 
its work as a whole was completed. 

Construction and maintenance of highways, Gov 
ernors emphasized, always has been primarily the 
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responsibility of the states and their political sub- 
divisions. Thus total expenditures by states and 
localities for highway functions in 1954 were ap- 
proximately $4 billion, whereas federal highway 
grants to the states were about $500 million. All 
agreed that good roads were an established and 
essential part of our system and that much more 
money than expended in the past would be needed 
to modernize the highway thoroughfares. This job, 
the Governors were convinced, could be handled 
and financed in the main by the states. 

‘The states, one of the Governors summarized, had 
not been without a share of the blame in the past for 
permitting the problem of grants in diverse fields to 
grow to present proportions. He decried past tend- 


Care of the Aged 


HE round table, held Monday after- 

noon, dealt with problems of caring for the 

aged and the chronically ill. Governor James 
F. Byrnes of South Carolina, presiding, pointed up 
the need for concerted thought and effort to find 
solutions for the problems of a society with an ever 
increasing number of older people. 

Governor Byrnes noted that since 1goo, while out 
population has doubled, the number of people over 
65, has quadrupled. It was estimated that the num- 
ber over 65 increases each year by 400,000, and that 
in 1975 more than 20 million Americans will be over 
65. This wend is further complicated by the fact 
that employment after a certain age becomes dith- 
cult to obtain, Mandatory retirement at 65 in many 
industries as well as in government has increased 
the problem. Meantime, economic and 
changes have made it more difficult for families to 
take adequate care of their aged. 

\s a consequence the states, Governor Byrnes 
summarized, are becoming acutely aware of their 
responsibilities in meeting the needs of their aging 
population, More than a third of the states in recent 
years have established temporary or permanent com- 
mittees or commissions to study the problems ol 
aging people, to coordinate the activities of public 
and private groups, and to give leadership in this 
field. 

In South Carolina, the Governor stated, institu 
tional care is not regarded as the best solution for 
aged, needy people. Older citizens do not like to 
leave their communities or their families; they pre- 
fer to stay among their friends. Therefore interest 
is increasing in nursing homes in each county— 
operated by non-profit organizations licensed by the 
state or voluntary private nursing homes. 


social 


encies to accept all that was offered by the federal 
government, regardless of need or lack of need. 
The round table repeatedly emphasized that the 
states, increasingly, must assume their own responsi- 
bilities. That was the means, it was held, whereby 
the states could prevent “service vacuums” which 
the federal government would be forced to fill. 
There was wide consensus that the states could as- 
sume a larger share than heretofore in providing 
domestic governmental services in America, and that 
they would do so. The report of the Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations, to be issued in 
1955, was expected to provide a valuable guide to 
the states and to Congress in rethinking and re- 
vitalizing the operation of our federal system. 


and Chronically Il 


Governor Byrnes introduced Mrs. Oveta Culp 
Hobby, Secretary of the United States Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, who spoke to 
the Conference on the status of new federal legis- 
lation expanding the coverage and increasing the 
benefits under Old Age and Survivors Insurance. 
Mrs. Hobby observed that the bill as proposed by 
the administration would bring 10.5 million more 
people under O.A.S.I. and would amount to prac- 
tically universal coverage. One significant effect of 
this expanded coverage, she pointed out, lay in the 
possibility of diminishing further the number of 
needy persons receiving Old Age Assistance. Mrs. 
Hobby noted that since the 1950 amendments to 
the Social Security Act, which expanded coverage 
under O.A.S.1., there has been a steady decline in 
the number of Old Age Assistance recipients. Passage 
of the current amendments for increasing O.A.S.1. 
benefits, she stated, would mean that four-fifths of 
the aged presently receiving assistance supplemental 
to their O.A.S.1. benefits could be taken care of 
entirely by the insurance program. 

Mrs. Hobby added that the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare was carrying on a 
survey in cooperation with the state departments of 
public health on the problems of caring for the 
chronically ill. 


S. VERAL Governors asserted that care of the aged 
and the chronicaily ill is essentially a primary obli- 
gation of the family, or, where this is financially 
impossible, of the local community. Governors 
pointed out, however, that about 25 per cent of 
those over 65 were not living with their families; 
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states were assisting in providing facilities with price 
arrangements permitting aging people to live inde 
pendently in their communities as long as possible. 

It was noted that the Minnesota Commission on 
Aging recently had completed a survey of the prob- 
lems of aging citizens in that state and had found 
five major obstacles blocking the employment of 
older persons: employment and hiring practices; 
pension plans; medical examinations; job adjust- 
ments by older workers; and attitudes of fellow 
employees. The commission recommended that 
older adults should remain an integral part of the 
community and should receive specialized recrea- 
tional and counseling services. It also recommended 
more hospitals for the chronically ill, better con- 
struction of homes and institutions for the aged, and 
closer affiliation of such institutions with general 
hospitals. 

A similar commission in Connecticut, it was re- 
ported to the Conference, completed a study in 1953 
of the employment desires of the aged. It found that 
seven out of ten persons wanted to work alte) 
reaching 65. A geriatrics building had been estab- 
lished in Connecticut at a cost of $9,000 per bed, 
and chronic disease centers were being set up in the 
state, with special emphasis on therapy techniques. 
A question under study in Connecticut is the effect 
of a possible decline in the business cycle on the 
employment of elderly people, at a time when the 
population is becoming older. 


In Maine, problems of the population over 65 had 


led to erection of a new building for the aging at a 
cost of $6,000 per bed. The last session of the legis- 
lature had set up a Committee on Aging, which 
already was under way with an extensive study of 
the problem. 

Building costs, it was recognized, have become 
one of the most important obstacles to the proper 
housing of aged persons. For example, it was noted 
that in Ohio the cost of erecting public buildings 
rapidly was becoming prohibitive in some areas. 
Ohio has a prevailing wage statute which requires 
the payment of metropolitan wage scales even in 
rural areas. In some cases this had contributed to 
preventing establishment of proper facilities for the 
chronically ill and aged. 

The question of pensions for the aged was dis- 


cussed at some length. It was pointed out that in 
California 273,000 aged persons receive $2.5 million 
a month in pensions. A current referendum pro- 
posal would raise the pension to $100 a mointh. In 
Colorado pensions already are over $100 a month 
in many cases; payments are being made in many 
states to pensioners who have established residence 
in Colorado and then moved elsewhere. 

Discussion also dealt with the action of many states 
in recent years, through their departments of public 
health, in developing programs for prevention and 
control of chronic disease. These have included pro- 
grams directed to specific conditions such as tuber- 
culosis, heart disease and cancer, and programs con- 
cerned with more general problems of geriatrics. 
Programs vary from state to state; some are educa- 
tional, some diagnostic, and some centered on treat- 
ment. A number of states have encouraged local 
governments to convert county homes into public 
nursing homes, with medical and nursing staffs to 
give proper care to long-term patients. Through 
public assistance payments, the states have contrib- 
uted financially to the conversion and maintenance 
of these homes. 


te NEED for research in the entire field of the 
aged and chronically ill was stressed. It was em- 
phasized that research may be carried on through 
state medical schools and state administered general 
and specialized hospitals. Further fact finding and 
study were recognized as needed on the extent of 
chronic illness and the factors that lead to it, in- 
cluding the effects of such elements as diet, housing 
and working conditions. It was felt essentially that 
studies of the problem should not only reflect the 
existing situation but should provide a basis for 
intelligent planning of adequate care, treatment and 
rehabilitation facilities. The Conference requested 
the Council of State Governments to conduct such 
a study, taking into account the material presently 
being developed by the national commission on the 
study of patients in chronic institutions and by 
study groups in the several states, and to report to 
the 1955 annual meeting of the Governors’ Con 
ference. 


The President’s Message 


TY THE State Dinner on Monday evening Vice- 
President Richard M. Nixon represented Pres- 
ident Dwight D. Eisenhower in speaking on 

our nation’s goals, the fundamentals of our govern- 
mental system, and certain of the outstanding pros- 


pects and problems before us. Prominent in the 
presentation were specific suggestions of the Presi- 
dent for federal-state cooperation to provide Amer 
ica with modern, adequate highways. 

President Eisenhower had expected to deliver the 
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address personally but was unable to attend because 
of the death of Mrs. Milton S. Eisenhower, his 
brother's wife. 

Mr. Nixon spoke to the Conference on the basis 
of the President's own notes, the text of which was 
made public by the White House. 

The President observed at the outset that each of 
the forty-eight states represented at the Governors’ 
Conference was greater in area, in population and 
wealth than various independent nations, and that 
each was great in potential achievement because it 
was joined with forty-seven other states in “the 
mightiest of temporal teams,” the United States of 
America, 

The American system, he continued, disperses 
authority and responsibility to the state govern- 
ments. One of the results—a point noted by Prime 
Minister Churchill in his recent visit—is a_tre- 
mendous pool of trained men; men, in the Presi- 
dent's words, “accustomed to responsibility of gov- 
ernment, the burden of decisions, the rewards of 
vision in planning.” 

Today the building of a cooperative peace and 
the strengthening of America and her friends are 
over-riding purposes as seen by the President. These 
require an economic base, said President Eisen- 
hower, and he made four observations in that con- 
nection: 

First, he emphasized, the United States must ex- 
emplify national progress in its own standard of liv- 
ing, as reflected in the prosperity, the culture and 
the health of the free individual; a corollary here 
is that America is the best market for American 
products. 

Secondly, a rising world standard of living will 
mean more world purchasing power, and thus is to 
the advantage of every American producer; accord- 
ingly every sound American investment for living 
standards in the world at large will earn a manifold 
return for this country. 

Third, in a period of crises, “ignited by circum- 
stances olten beyond present control or immediate 
remedy, we must maintain a military dike on our 
defense perimeter”; and defense requires us to 
achieve fullest possible productive strength. 

Finally, we do not want a “blueprint for a regi- 
mented economy”—but we must have “vision, com- 
prehensive plans and cooperation between states 
and the federal government.” 


le President summarized succinctly the Ameri- 
can philosophy of government, as he conceives it, 
from which we draw strength to fulfill the purposes 
he had outlined. Our system, he stated, is rooted in 
individual rights and obligations; expressed in max- 
imum opportunity for each individual to use those 


rights and discharge those obligations; maintained 
by keeping close to the individual his control over 
government. Action under our system and _ philos- 
ophy, President Eisenhower added, is sparked by 
local initiative, encouraged and furthered by the 
federal government. It is financed, traditionally, on 
the basis of demand for a visible, tangible and 
profitable return on every dollar spent—a tax econ- 
omy of enterprises that are directly or indirectly 
self-liquidating. That philosophy, the Chief Execu- 
tive emphasized, “is the Middle Road between 
nihilistic chaos and enslaved regimentation.” 

“We talk of individual rights, and of states’ 
rights,” he said, “but not of federal rights, because 
the federal government is normally considered a 
depository of obligations—for national security, for 
foreign affairs, for leadership within the community 
of forty-eight states.” 


L rue light of those purposes and principles the 
President then examined certain of the prospects 
before us, both on the bright and less favorable 
sides. 

On the favorable side he pointed first to the tech- 
nical revolution now developing through atomic 
power. Its pace is far faster than that of similar rev- 
olutions of the past, he observed; whereas a long 
generation intervened between the Watt steam en- 
gine and a practical locomotive, less than nine years 
passed between the birth of the atomic bomb and 
the launching of an atomic-powcred submarine. 

Through the technical revolution, moreover, has 
come a revolutionary increase in the individual per- 
son’s opportunity, comfort, leisure and productivity. 
Thirty years ago the operations of the machine 
economy were almost entirely limited to factories 
and transportation. Today we find them in every 
area of living, “even in garden patches and on front 
lawns.” 

The President pointed to a possible American 
population of 200 million by 1970. That, he ob- 
served, would mean an increase in the next sixteen 
years equivalent to the entire population—38.5 mil- 
lion—in 1870; and in 1870 our population growth 
of the previous half century was one of the world’s 
wonders. 

But there was a “dark side,” also—problems that 
Americans must exert themselves to solve. The Pres- 
ident listed some of them: 

1. A shortage of 300,000 classrooms in the grade 
schools of the country. 

2. A shortage of 813,000 hospital beds. 

g. An annual increase of 250,000 disabled who 
require vocational rehabilitation. 

4- Dislocations in the economy requiring unde- 
sirable government intervention—intervention that 
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had ranged from subsidies to outright seizure and 
control in the recent past. 

5. A transportation system in many respects the 
best in the world, but far from what America can 
provide and what our defensive and productive 
strength requires. 

We must attend to all of those problems, along 
with many others in which Americans have com- 
mon interests and responsibilities, said the Presi- 
dent. All of them require some measure of federal- 
state cooperation, and some of them are insoluble 
except in the closest cooperation. 


| # was at this point that President Eisenhower took 
up the subject of highways, and he devoted the 
remainder of his presentation to it. 

A top priority in our planning, he said, must be 
given to transportation, “an industry whose health 
and efficiency are indispensable to the national de- 
fense and the national economy.” A cabinet com- 
mittee accordingly had been established “to explore 
and to help formulate a comprehensive transporta- 
tion policy for the nation’’—taking into account the 
vital interests of carriers, shippers, the states and 
communities, and the public at large. 

“More specifically, our highway net is inadequate 
locally and obsolete as a national system,” Mr. 
Eisenhower continued. “To start to meet this prob- 
lem, at this session of the Congress, we have in- 
creased by approximately $500 million federal mon- 
ies, available to states, for road works. Experts say 
$5 billion a year for ten years—in addition to cur- 
rent normal expenditures—will pay off in economic 
growth. And when we have spent $50 billion, we 
shall only have made a good start on the highways 
the country will need for a population of goo mil- 
lion.” 

Our present highway net, the President pointed 
out, is obsolete because, to a large degree, “it merely 
happened.” Its construction was governed at the 
beginning by the nature of the terrain, by existing 
Indian trails and cattle trails, and by arbitrary sec- 
tion lines. It was designed largely for local move- 
ment, at slow speed, of vehicles of one or two 
horsepower. Subsequently it had been adjusted, at 
intervals, to meet metropolitan traffic gluts, trans- 
continental movement and increased horsepower. 
But it never had been completely overhauled or 
planned to satisfy needs that in any one period 
loomed ahead for the next ten years. 

Here the President interjected a “personal paren- 
thesis.” Thirty-five years ago this month, he recalled, 
the Secretary of War had initiated a transconti- 
nental truck convoy to prove that the gas engine 
had displaced the mule even on our relatively prim- 
itive roads of the time. “I went along as an ob- 


server,” said the Chief Executive. “All-weather roads 
in the United States then totaled 300,000 miles. 
Autos and trucks numbered 7,600,000, The truck 
convoy left Washington July 7 and arrived in San 
Francisco September 5—sixty days and 6,000 break- 
downs later.” 

By contrast, all-weather mileage today was ap 
proximately 1,800,000, and automobiles and trucks 
numbered more than 56,000,000. Thus the increase 
in mileage has lagged behind the increase in 
vehicles. 

“The road system, moreover, is fundamentally the 
same,” said the President, “either haphazard or com- 
pletely arbitrary in its origin; designed for local 
movement in an age of trans-continental travel.” 

The President observed that the penalties of this 
obsolete highway net are manifold. He pointed to 
the following as outstanding: 

1. An annual death toll comparable to the casual- 
ties of a bloody war, beyond calculation in dollar 
terms; a total that approaches 40,000 killed and 
exceeds 1.3 million injured, annually. 

2. Annual wastage of billions of hours in detours, 
traffic jams, ete.—waste that amounts to billions of 
dollars in productive time. 

3. Many of the civil suits that clog up our courts; 
some say, the President noted, that more than half 
of the civil suits have their origin on highways, 
roads and streets. 

4- Nullification of efficiency in the production of 
goods by inefhiciency in the transport of goods. 

5- Appalling inadequacies to meet the demands 
of catastrophe or defense should atomic war come. 

“These penalties,” President Eisenhower stated, 
“warrant the expenditure of billions to correct 
them.” 


‘he President then outlined, as suggestions, means 
for bringing into being an American highway net 
as it should be. His notes enumerated them as 
follows: 

“1. A grand plan for a properly articulated sys- 
tem that solves the problems of speedy, safe trans- 
continental travel; inter-city communication; access 
highways and farm-to-market movements; metro- 
politan area congestion (bottlenecks and parking). 

“g. A financing proposal based on self-liquidation 
of each project wherever that is possible—through 
tolls or the assured increase in gas tax revenues; on 
federal help where the national interest demands it. 

“g. A cooperative alliance between the federal 
government and the states so that local government 
—the most efficient sort of government in the admin- 
istration of funds—will be the manager of its own 
area. 

“4. Very probably, a program initiated by the 
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federal government with state cooperation for the 
planning and construction of a modern interstate 
highway system; empowered, for example, to ad- 
vance funds or guarantee the obligations of locali- 
ties or states which undertake to construct new or 
modernize existing highways.” 

The President then concluded with this invita- 
tion to the Governors: 

“I hope you will study the matter and recom- 
mend to me the cooperative action you think the 
federal government and the forty-eight states should 
take to meet these requirements so that I can sub- 
mit positive proposals to the next session of the 
Congress.” 

It was emphasized subsequently that President 
Eisenhower by no means had sought in his presenta- 
tion to lay down a hard-and-fast program to solve 
the highway problems. The President, recognizing 
the primary responsibility of the states in this field, 
was inviting the leaders of the states to cooperate 
for development of a program that would be ade- 
quate for the great needs involved, and that would 
be mutually satisfactory as regards financing and 
the entire approach. 

Alter delivering the President's message on the 
basis of Mr. Eisenhower's notes, Vice-President 
Nixon spoke informally of certain of our pressing 
world problems and their link with the conduct of 
our domestic affairs. He emphasized in particular 
that the people of Asia and Africa are on the march; 
that they are dissatisfied with the status quo; that 
they desire independence, equality, economic prog- 
ress and peace. They do not like the cruelty and 


slavery of communism any better than we do, the 
Vice-President declared, but will take it if it prom 
ises progress toward the goals they want in opposi 
tion to forces that offer only to leave them where 
they are. 

To meet this problem, Mr. Nixon continued, we 
are doing a number of things. First, we are expos- 
ing the Communists—exposing the fact that while 
they say they are for the things to which the peoples 
aspire, in practice they produce the opposite. Sec- 
ondly, we are lining up the great moral power of 
the United States and the free nations on the side 
of the aspirations of these people. 

Here the Vice-President drove home the close 
connection between success in our leadership abroad 
and success in our performance at home. 

In order to give the kind of world leadership 
needed, he said, we must have a sound base in 
America: a great example of freedom, equality and 
economic progress, for all the world to see. Our 
economy must not be “fat and static.” It has to be 
dynamic and expanding. For those reasons it is 
essential, Mr. Nixon declared, that the very best 
leadership in America, from both of our great major 
parties, from all segments of our government, join 
together in making the American democracy sound 
and strong and productive and free. 

In concluding he read a telegram sent to him by 
the President, in which Mr. Eisenhower again 
emphasized the great necessity for cooperation be- 
tween the federal and state governments and the 
high value of the Governors’ Conference, year alter 
year, in that connection. 


Highway Problems and Motor 
Vehicle ‘Taxation 


ne rHirp round table session, on ‘Tuesday 

morning, was devoted to a discussion of high- 

way problems and the taxation of motor ve- 
hicles. Governor Lawrence W. Wetherby of Ken 
tucky presided at the session. 

In his opening statement, Governor Wetherby 
suggested that the serious highway deficiencies of 
today result from three factors. The first, he said, 
is the lack of highway construction during the war 
years. Second has been the inflation of the postwat 
period, which reduced the amount of work that 
could be accomplished with each dollar of highway 
expenditure. ‘The third and most important is a 
continual increase in the number of motor vehicles 


using the roads. The Governor noted that the num- 
ber of motor vehicles in the nation had increased 
from 34 million in 1946 to more than 56 million in 
1953, and that the number of heavy commercial 
vehicles had increased at an even more rapid rate. 
There was general agreement among the Gover- 
nors on the great need for major improvements in 
the highway system, as had been emphasized by the 
President of the United States in his message. They 
noted that many highways are crowded and con- 
gested today and that the expanding population of 
the nation will impose additional demands on the 
road network. They underlined that the states need- 
ed to begin now to construct highway systems capa- 
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ble of carrying greatly increased volumes of traffic. 

On the basis of their recognition of highway de- 
ficiencies and the need for an expanded program, 
the Governors gave close consideration to problems 
of finance. They reviewed the costs of existing high- 
way programs and took account of estimated costs 
of needed improvements. To meet these costs, it was 
agreed, the states must seek additional revenues 
from taxes imposed on motor vehicles. 


Dae ssion of motor vehicle taxation focused on 
two major issues. The first concerned the types of 
highway-user taxes levied by various states, and par- 
ticularly the values and shortcomings of mileage 
taxes. The second dealt with interstate implications 
of varying systems of motor vehicle taxation. 

Several Governors emphasized the need for estab- 
lishing a tax structure which imposes a fair share 
of highway costs on heavy commercial vehicles. They 
suggested that weight-distance or mileage taxes of- 
fered the most suitable means of accomplishing this 
goal, since this form of levy relates taxes paid to 
the use made of highways. They noted that this 
form of taxation provided an equitable division of 
the tax burden among various classes of users. 

Governors from several states with mileage taxes 
stated that they were feasible to administer and that 
collection and enforcement costs were not unreason- 
able. They cited figures from their states showing 
that administrative costs are low in comparison to 
the yield of these taxes. They also indicated that 
their states have not experienced undue difficulties 
in enforcing such tax measures. 

Some Governors reported less favorable experi- 
ences in connection with mileage taxes. They said 
that their states have had difficulties in enforcing 
these laws, but agreed that exemption provisions in 
the statutes have contributed to the enforcement 
problem. 

The Governors recognized that serious problems 
in taxation of motor vehicles arose from the appli- 
cation of the laws to commercial vehicles traveling 
in two or more states. They noted that the usual 
reciprocity agreements do not always work well 
between states which have third structure taxes and 
states which levy only gasoline taxes and registra- 
tion fees. They expressed concern over current dif- 
ficulties of this type and agreed that retaliatory 
legislation provided no answer to such problems. 

At the invitation of the Governors, Charles F. 
Conlon, Executive Director of the Federation of Tax 
Administrators, discussed with them some possible 
solutions. He described a proposal developed by the 
Committee on Highway Use Taxes of the National 
Association of Tax Administrators. Mr. Conlon em- 
phasized that this proposal did not in any way inter- 


fere with the right of each state to adopt any form 
of highway taxes it desired. The committee's rec- 
ommendations, he said, would give each state a fair 
proportion of the taxes paid by interstate carriers, 
would tax interstate carriers equitably in relation 
to intrastate carriers, would be feasible from an ad- 
ministrative standpoint, and would require no 
change in the basic highway-user tax system em- 
ployed in each state. 

The committee’s proposal is to reduce the aggre- 
gate of all applicable highway-user taxes in each 
state to a mileage rate basis. Included in this com- 
putation would be annual fees and taxes; fuel taxes; 
and applicable taxes on gross receipts, mileage, 
weight-distance, axle-mile, etc. The mileage rate 
wouid be determined on the basis of existing taxes 
and tax rates applied to the average annual mile- 
ages of the several weight categories of vehicles to 
be brought under the plan. 

The tax rate so determined would be applied to 
vehicles in the covered classes for each mile traveled 
in each of the states in which they operated. Fair 
compensation for the use of the highways by inter- 
state vehicles is related under the plan to what 
similar vehicles operating a comparable number of 
miles wholly within the state would pay. 

The method of administration contemplated is 
that of periodic return, the payment of tax to be 
coupled with the usual audit and verification pro- 
cedures. Each state would receive a report and col- 
lect its tax from each registered taxpayer. Certain 
cooperative procedures to facilitate enforcement and 
cut administrative costs had been suggested. 

Mr. Conlon noted similarities and differences be- 
tween the recommendations of the N.A.T.A. com- 
mittee and proposals advanced recently by repre- 
sentatives of the trucking industry. Both plans, he 
said, recognize mileage traveled as an equitable 
basis for tax payments. He suggested, however, that 
the proposals of the trucking industry would not 
work equitably in states having third structure 
taxes, while the N.A.T.A. plan would fit all types 
of highway-user taxes. 


= Governors concluded that there is urgent need 
to develop interstate arrangements which will not 
impose undue burdens upon vehicles in interstate 
commerce, but which will insure that these vehicles 
pay their fair share of the costs of the roads in each 
state. They agreed that any such interstate agree- 
ments must preserve the rights of each state to de- 
velop its own highway-user tax system. The Gover- 
nors’ Conference formally requested that a study be 
made of various proposals for the development of 
such agreements and that recommendations be sub- 
mitted to the Governors prior to the convening of 
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the 1955 legislative sessions. (See page 175 for text 
of resolution.) 

Further extensive discussion of highway problems, 
with special reference to President Eisenhower's 


HE FOURTH round table, on economic develop- 

ment, was held on Wednesday morning with 

Governor Christian A. Herter of Massachu 
setts presiding. He called immediate attention to 
the great variety in the economies of the states and 
to the difficulty of coping with all of them simul 
taneously. Yet all states shared the desire for maxi- 
mum employment and productive opportunity with- 
in their borders. “We are naturally very much con 
cerned with the policies of the federal government,” 
said the Governor, “because they affect, in large 
measure, the economy of the country as a whole.” 

Governor Herter called upon Dr. Gabriel Hauge, 
economic adviser to the President, to open the dis 
cussion with a review of the present economic situa- 
tion and comments on its trends, 

Dr. Hauge asserted that the retreat from the high 
levels of economic activity of a year ago had stopped. 
He felt that the economy now was catching its 
breath for a new advance. Favorable factors included 
failure of unemployment to increase significantly, 
lengthening of the work week, strengthening ol 
retail buying, rise of the stock market, stability of 
total output, increase in construction contracts 
awarded, and a downward trend in savings deposits 
as a result of heavier buying. These and similar 
indices, the speaker summarized, indicated that the 
readjustment was over. 

Dr. Hauge took the position that the government 
should attempt to insure a steady upward trend in 
the economy but should not try to iron out every 
wrinkle ‘in the upward curve. He estimated that 
from its present level of $357 billion the gross 
national product could be raised to $450 billion in 
the next five years. He cited the St. Lawrence Sea 
way, and the President's suggestion of road develop- 
ment totalling $50 billion in ten years in addition 
to current normal expenditure, as elements for a 
program of national economic growth. 

Discussion followed on economic conditions with 
in individual states. In general it appeared that 
employment and income are high, though not as 
high as during the Korean conflict. Particular indus- 
tries in a number of states, however, were experi 
encing serious unemployment and lowered produc- 
tion, and efforts were being made to diversify the 
economies. For example, it was pointed out that up 
to now Rhode Island has been almost wholly de- 
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recommendations for federal-state cooperation on 
them, occupied much of the concluding round table 
of the Conference, on Economic Development. Sum- 
mary of that round table follows. 


pendent on textiles and jewelry, both of which are 
relatively elastic and unstable products. Through 
development councils in Rhode Island, as in other 
highly industrialized New England states, move- 
ments are under way to diversify industry. 

Considerable attention was devoted to the mining 
industry in various sections of the country. It was 
pointed out that demand for soft and hard coal has 
declined sharply, and it was said that imports of 
residual oil from foreign countries might need to 
be curtailed in order to help the coal-producing in- 
dustry. On the other hand, some Governors felt that 
restrictions on importation of residual oil would 
hurt expanding industries in other sections. In the 
West the emphasis was primarily on the mining of 
minerals other than cpal. To a significant degree, 
lead and zine production in the United States, it 
was stated, was depressed, particularly so as a result 
of the fact that 50 per cent of our lead and zinc is 
imported from foreign countries. Several Governors 
stated that we could not compete with foreign met- 
als, but they were aware of the international prob- 
lems involved. 

The slackening in automobile sales, it was ob- 
served, had resulted in unemployment for some 
200,000 workers in Michigan. One suggestion for 
helping the situation called for elimination or low- 
ering of the federal excise tax on automobiles. As 
regards the agricultural situation, it was noted that 
the buying power of the farmer had been cut 
substantially in recent years. Discussion of policy 
pointed up the question of mounting surpluses in 
basic agricultural commodities. 

Repeatedly Governors emphasized the high inter- 
dependence of farming, mining, manufacturing and 
other industries. Several Governors laid special stress 
on the need for fact finding concerning the econo- 
mies of the forty-eight states. An economic con- 
ference formed in one of the states was cited by 
its Governor as a constructive step; he believed that 
such conferences in other states could assist in eval- 
uating the economy throughout the nation. The 
Governor added that comprehensive data should be 
delivered to the Council of Economic Advisers in 
order to provide an accurate picture of the situa- 
tion in each state, so that intelligent action could 
be taken for economic growth. 

(Continued on Inside Back Cover) 
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Forty-sixth Annual Meeting 


Tax IMMUNITY 

The United States Supreme Court in an opinion 
written in the case of Kern-Limerick, Inc, v. Scur- 
lock, has held that a contractor with a federal 
agency can be constituted a federal purchasing 
agent in the absence of a federal act prohibiting 
this, and thereby the contractor’s purchases and 
use of tangible personal property are immunized 
from state taxation, Under the rule established by 
this opinion practically any activity engaged in by 
a private contractor on behalf of a federal agency 
can be immunized from any state taxation by ap- 
propriate contract phraseology, resulting in serious 
interference with state and local powers of taxation 
contrary to the established policy of Congress and 
the expressed will of the executive branch of the 
federal government. If there is to be any with- 
drawal from the sovereign states of the Union of 
any portion of their power to tax government con- 
tractors there should be an equal withdrawal from 
the federal government of its power to tax state 
employees and contractors, to the end that the 
power to tax shall remain in balance. 

The Forty-sixth Annual Meeting of the Gover- 
nors’ Conference respectfully memorializes the 
Congress of the United States to enact as speedily 
as possible legislation which will secure and make 
certain to the states of the Union the power and 
right to levy and collect any nondiscriminatory 
privilege tax upon any privilege exercised under 
the protection and authority of the law of any 
state of the Union, except such taxes, the direct 
incidence of which would be upon the United 
States. 


HicHway PRoGRAMS 


Wuereas, The President of the United States 
has outlined the nature of the highway problem 
and its dimensions in his notes which had been 
prepared for presentation at this Conference; and 

Wuereas, The President has transmitted to 
the Conference the suggestion that the Governors 
study the matter and recommend to him the co- 
operative action which the Governors believe the 
federal government and the states should take to 
meet the highway program requirements of the 
nation; and 

Wuereas, The Governors’ Conference is highly 
pleased by the President’s willingness and determi- 
nation to work with the states on this important 
problem: 


Now Tuererore Be lt Resorvep that the Forty- 
sixth Annual Meeting of the Governors’ Con 
ference request the Council of State Governments, 
in cooperation with the American Association of 
State Highway Officials and other interstate govern- 
mental associations in the field, to make for the 
Governors a study and report on the status of high- 
way programs and the position of the states with 
regard to highways, and in so doing to solicit and 
obtain from each Governor his ideas and proposals 
relative to this subject. Such report, after having 
been submitted to each Governor, should be pre- 
sented to the Executive Committee of the Gover- 
nors’ Conference for consideration and presenta- 
tion to the President. 

Be Ir Furtner Resorvep, that the Executive 
Committee be prepared to call together all the 
Governors to meet with appropriate federal officials 
to discuss this subject if such action is found to be 
necessary and desirable. 


Hicuway-User TAXxrs 


The states have adopted a variety of taxes and 
fees to charge the several classes of highway users a 
fair and reasonable share for the use of the high- 
ways. Generally, the existence of a variety of taxes 
in the several states has created no serious problems, 
with the single exception of the problem involving 
heavy commercial vehicles traveling interstate, 
which problem centers upon the adjustment of the 
equities between those states relying on fuel taxes 
and registration fees and those which impose some 
type of third structure tax directly related to high- 
way use in the state, 

It is the position of the Governors’ Conference 
that some type of working agreement among the 
states must be developed, whether by uniform legis- 
lation, interstate compact, or otherwise, which will 
preserve the right of each state to devise its own 
tax systein to meet its highway finance needs and 
at the same time provide a cooperative method of 
allocating the taxation of heavy commercial vehicles 
traveling interstate. 

Accordingly, the Forty-sixth Annual Meeting of 
the Governors’ Conference requests that the Execu- 
tive Committee or a special committee appointed by 
it undertake a prompt review of methods which may 
be utilized to accomplish the position stated above, 
and to recommend to the respective Governors a 
unified program of action for all the states prior 
to the convening of the 1955 legislative sessions. 
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State Government 


Highway SAFrEety 

Every appropriate facility of state government 
must be directed forcefully to the management and 
regulation of traffic in such a way as to reduce 
death, injury and property damage on our streets 
and highways. The initiative of the Northeastern 
State Safety Coordinators in 1953, joined by the 
Southern State Safety Coordinators in 1954, and 
state highway safety campaigns generally have pro 
vided a program of traffic safety during the summer 
vacation season, aimed against the violations most 
frequently responsible for highway accidents—viola 
tions associated with the “in a hurry,” “me first” 
attitude among drivers. Slow-down-and-live pro- 
grams are producing results in the reduction of 
trafic casualties and should be extended through 
out the nation, 

The Forty-sixth Annual Meeting of the Gover- 
nors’ Conference urges the safety coordinators of 
the forty-eight states to conduct vigorous highway 
salety campaigns generally, and especially from Me 
morial Day to Labor Day, 1955, on a countrywide 
basis, and recommends that the several Governors 
provide impetus for the program by signing a joint 
declaration setting forth the position of each state 
in full support of this highway safety project, 


Roapsipe BEAUTY 


The various states are undertaking or planning 
extensive road building programs and construction 
plans calling for highway beautification as well as 
utility. A major problem throughout the country is 
the thoughtlessness and carelessness of motorists 
and others in strewing the highways, the roadsides, 
the wayside picnic areas, parks, beaches and other 
public places with litter, rubbish and other discard. 

The Forty-sixth Annual Meeting of the Gover- 
nors’ Conference hereby endorses regulatory legisla- 
tion and education campaigns which foster care, 
cleanliness and concern for the appearance of 
American parks, roads, roadsides and all such pub- 
lic places, 


Tue Acrep AND ILL 


Spectacular improvements in medical techniques 
and facilities are substantially extending the span 
of human life, with the result that older persons 
comprise an increasingly larger proportion of our 
population. Increased life expectancy should pro 
vide more meaningful rewards than mere prolonga- 
tion of life itself. Our older citizens are entitled, in 
their advancing years, both to healthful living and 
to opportunities for useful and satisfying activity. 
In order that government at all levels may do its 
best to cooperate in dealing constructively with the 
problem of the chronically ill, aged and infirm, it is 


essential that studies of the problem should reflect 
not only the existing situation but should provide 
a basis for intelligent planning of adequate care, 
treatment and rehabilitation facilities to cope with 
the needs of the foreseeable future. 

Accordingly the Forty-sixth Annual Meeting of 
the Governors’ Conference requests the Council of 
State Governments to conduct such a study, taking 
into account the material presently being developed 
by the national commission on the study of patients 
in chronic institutions and by the study groups op- 
erating in the several states, and to report its find- 
ings to the 1955 annual meeting of the Governors’ 
Conference. 


GUESTS 


The Governors’ Conference deeply appreciates 
the presence of the Vice-President of the United 
States at this Conference and wishes to express its 
gratitude for the fine address delivered at the State 
Dinner. We have been most happy to welcome as 
our guests and Conference participants: The Hon- 
orable Douglas McKay, Secretary of the Interior; 
The Honorable Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare; The Honorable 
Sherman Adams, Assistant to the President; The 
Honorable Gabriel Hauge, Administrative Assist- 
ant to the President; Mr. James C. Hagerty, Press 
Secretary to the President; The Honorable Fred G., 
Aandahl, Assistant Secretary of the Interior; Mr, 
Meyer Kestnbaum, Chairman, Commission on In- 
tergovernmental Relations; and The Honorable 
Val Peterson, Administrator, Federal Civil Defense 
Administration. 


APPRECIATION 


‘The Forty-sixth Annual Meeting of the Gover- 
nors’ Conference wishes to express its gratitude to 
the State of New York and the people thereof for 
the warm welcome extended to all of the Governors 
and their parties. Especially does the Conference 
bespeak its heartfelt thanks to Governor and Mrs. 
Dewey for their unstinting efforts toward making 
this a memorable meeting. We are grateful to Com- 
missioner John A. MacCormack, Chairman, and all 
the members of the Host Committee for planning 
the Conference details in such meticulous fashion. 
To the Associated Industries of the State of New 
York, Inc., and to the individual donors, we wish 
to evidence our pleasure and gratitude for the de- 
lightful gifts presented to us, In no small manner 
has our stay been made more pleasant and con- 
venient by the transportation facilities provided by 
the Ford Motor Company and manned by the effi- 
cient New York State Troopers, and by the water 
transportation made available through the Lake 
George Power Squadron. The Bolton Landing and 
Lake George Chambers of Commerce have been 
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most helpful in assisting the Conference. To the 
management and staff of the Hotel Sagamore, and 
to the special entertainers who have performed fon 
us, we are most grateful. The press, radio, television 
and newsreel representatives, and the telegraph and 
telephone companies have done a most comprehen- 
sive and outstanding job in their public interpre- 
tation of this Conference. Our very sincere thanks 
are owing to Governor Dan Thornton, Chairman, 
and the members of the Executive Committee for 
their faithful performance during the past year, 


State Government 


for American Democracy 


(Continued from page 160) 


all of our cities, the extension of our industries, the 
determination with which men throughout America 
are working for better government—all these things 
and many more proclaim our abiding confidence, 

The struggle for new goals never ceases. We used 
to talk of the “electrical” and the “automobile” 
age. Now we are in the infancy—the first beginnings 
—ol the atomic age. It involves menace—but also 
untold opportunities for mankind, Who knows the 
future? Barring the cataclysm of a world war, we 
should be able to develop our economy and our 
social system until the American people are at peace 
with the world. 

Is that unrealistic? We shall never solve all our 
problems. New perils may rise when current 
troubles fade, Such is our lot, here beneath the sun. 
But I hold with Browning that 
“...aman’s reach should exceed his grasp, 
Or what's a heaven for?” 


Economic Development 


(Continued from page 174) 


recommendations tor fed 
eral-state cooperation on highways, placed belore 
the Conterence by Vice-President Nixon, received 
close attention at this session because of their bear 
ing on broad problems of economic development. 
(See page 169 for report of the President's presenta 
tion.) 

In discussing these proposals the Governors 
stressed the need for the states to take the initiative 
in planning and carrying out an adequate program 
for highway improvement. There was wide con- 
sensus that the highway systems in most states re 


quired extensive expenditures over the next ten 
years; $50 billion, it was noted, had been cited 
widely by authorities in the field as the figure 
needed during such a period, over and above normal 
expenditures. Several Governors noted that thei 
states already were under way with impressive high 
way plans. 

The President's suggestion concerning tederal 
loans for highway construction received extensive 
discussion. In this connection one of the Governors 
pointed out that, with the huge expansion in sale 
of bonds tor toll roads, buyers often obtained the 
bonds without competitive bidding and at relatively 
high rates of interest. In some instances this situa 
tion had prevented: the building of needed roads. 
‘The Governor tele that the federal government 
could provide a great service to the states, in ex- 
panding and expediting their highway programs, 
by establishing a highway financing construction 
corporation, for toll roads only, to be available 
when rates of private lenders were excessive. 

The major point made by many Governors, how- 
ever, was that the President was requesting the 
advice and cooperation of the Governors’ Conter- 
ence in solving the highway problem. He was ask 
ing the states lor a cooperative plan and program, 
adequate to the situation. Belore the Conference 
closed the Governors accordingly adopted a resolu 
tion requesting the Council of State Governments, 
in .cooperation with the American Association of 
State Highway Ofhcials and other interstate govern 
mental organizations in the field, to study the status 
of highway programs in the nation; to obtain trom 
each Governor his ideas and proposals on the sub 
ject; and to report the results to the Executive Com 
mittee of the Governors’ Conterence for considera 
tion and presentation to the President. The Gover- 
nors’ Conference further directed the Executive 
Committee to be prepared to call all Governors to- 
gether to meet with appropriate federal olhcials if 
such action was found desirable. (See page 175 lor 
text of resolution.) 


Among the States 


(Continued from page 156) 


Drafting Committee.—The Drafting Committee of the 
Council of State Governments held its first 1954 meet 
ing in New York City on June 28-29. Representatives 
of thirteen states and the federal government attended. 
Preliminary action was taken on a number of proposals 
including draft bills to regulate the solicitation of 
funds for charity, a state flammable fabrics act, an inter 
state compact on interpleader, emergency use of tele 
phones, proof of wills out of court, and a number of 
amendments to measures which were carried in the 
Program of Suggested State Legislation for 1954. The 
committee will hold its final 1954 session in Washington 
late in September. 
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1954-1955 EDITION 


THE BOOK THE STATES 


AND ITS SUPPLEMENT 


Compiled and Published by The Council of State Governments 


This new edition presents authoritative, timely in- 
formation on all the forty-eight state governments: 


Constitutional Developments Taxation and Finance 
Administrative Systems Schools and Libraries 
Legislatures, Recent Legislation Health and Welfare 
Judicial Organization Highways and Aviation 
Intergovernmental Relations Regulatory Activities 
Conservation, Planning, Development, and Other Essentials 


Scores of state-by-state tables and charts, articles by experts 
in varied fields. Rosters of State Officials, a Directory of State 
Legislators, and a 1955 Supplement to bring listings of elective 
officials and of legislators up to date. 
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Order from 


THE COUNCIL OF STATE COVERNMENTS 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 
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